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COMING TO CHRIST. 


Comine to Christ;—these words involve two inquiries,— 
the end to be attained, and the means of attainment. Christ 
himself is revealed as the way and the life. He revealed 
God, the end and source of life, and at the same time, the 
laws that govern his kingdom and through which the soul may 
ascend to its Author. 

Christ as life is the first idea, for it is to him we are called. 
We open the books of his history and find him represented as 
Messiah, Savior, and Son of God. He came asserting the 
sublimest truth, confirmed it by a power before which -the 
order of the world yielded, and the grave gave up its dead ; 
and finally, to make confirmation sure, sealed it with his own 
blood. This was his mission. Who then is Christ? You 
may answer, Jesus of Nazareth, the child of poverty, the 
man of sorrows, the crucified of Calvary. This is well; 
but in it all, you speak of him as of Mahomet or Socra- 
tes. You represent him as a person of history like others. 
You tell us who he was, but not who he is, as if Jesus the 
Immortal had passed away on the rising cloud and amid the 
twilight stillness of the ascension morning. This, [ repeat, is 
well, but it is not all or chiefest. Jesus is indeed a being to 
be read of,a subject of memory and reflection. And he is 
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more. He not only was something to the souls of those who 
followed him on earth, but is something to the soul of man, 
then and now, “the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
You may read all that is written, and till you feel him asa 
part of yourself, necessary to your soul’s life, never know 
what Jesus is. You may read the beautiful histories of his 
life, and learn well his character ; but as far as concerns your 
inward self, know little of Christ and never come to him. You 
can read those records, glowing and life-like as they are, and 
lay them by. Hereafter you may turn to them as heavenly 
episodes in the great history of man. They may come back 
in cherished remembrances with lessons of fortitude in life’s 
struggles and failures. They may rise up like the sweet 
memories of childhood and youth and love. So indeed they 
come and will forever come. But this is not the half of 
Christ. Christ, the Christ of God, represents, yea, is some- 
thing too great to be read through, or contained in a few 
chapters. John knew this when he wrote in the last words of 
his Gospel, ‘ that if all the things which Jesus did should be 
written by one,” “*I suppose” (he continues) “that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written.” 
The apostle had already caught the idea of the infinity of 
Christian truth. To him the unwritten Christianity was more 
than the written. He had passed from the outward to the 
hidden and inward life of Christ; he had been born again. 
Christ is more than history ; not an example merely, but a 
life, a divine and perfect life. He is too great to be compre- 
hended by any finite mind or exhausted by any human pro- 
gress, whose life can no more be fully written out than man 
can transcribe and arrange in history the silver characters of 
the night. Christ the subject of memory, to be recalled and 
applied when your trial may demand so heroic an example ; 
the being of history, to be referred to by turning a few leaves 
of a book, is anything but the Christ of God, anything but the 
Christ you need to save your soul ; Christ a spiritual life is 
what you need, what humanity needs, and what God has sent. 
In saying this I do not undervalue the Bible. It reveals Christ. 
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It speaks of him as more and greater than is written, more and 
greater than it is possible to write, for language is imperfect, 
and the highest spiritual truths are to be lived. Words are too 
feeble to convey them. Still these words of the Bible are 
great; they are all that is needed; they unlock the secret of 
Christianity, lay open its hidden beauty, the divine harmony 
of its Author’s character, and through their power leave us to 
be drawn to him. He, therefore, who reads carefully and 
faithfully this Bible, will learn the great truth I have urged— 
that Christianity is not merely a thing of history and the past, 
but an immortal and spiritual life. 

Christ is not only the revelation of an end; he is also the 
way. When it was inquired of him what works were to be 
done in order to come to him and do the works of God, he 
replied, “ This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.”” Not in keeping the commandments even 
from his youth up could the young man become his disciple. 
Not in the observance of fasts or sabbaths, not in fulfilling 
rituals or statutes, can you, my brother, come to Christ. Be- 
lief, faith, alone, will lead you to him; for only through an 
act of the spirit can spirit be apprehended. No sensual forms 
of worship, no burning of incense or offer of gifts, can raise 
the soul to heaven or prepare it for the spiritual coming of 
Christ. It was to make known the greatness of spiritual truth 
that he was revealed and lived. Glories which the outward 
eye could not see he opened to the eye of faith. Heaven, he 
taught, does not consist in place but in the spiritual condition. 
Heaven is inward peace of mind. God, the highest Truth, is 
seen only by the pure in heart; his doctrine, known only by 
those who do his will. Hence, coming to Christ and doing 
the work of God, consists not primarily in any outward act of 
devotion or obedience, but in faith; in an inward purity and a 
growing conformity of will to the perfect will of God. 

I answer, then, if you would come to Christ you must come 
through faith. Again, I answer, you must come through 
renunciation. ‘*He who cometh to me,” are his words, 
“must deny himself.” Denial strikes at the roots of selfish- 
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ness, the great sin of the worldly minded. In the surrender 
of outward goods, we come to the knowledge of inward riches. 
When the aids on which we have so confidently leaned fall 
away, we discover a power within greater than all we have 
lost. It is a great truth of Jesus that he who loses his life shall 
find it. Loss, what we call ruin, not unfrequently is our 
greatest gain. How often have we felt when some cherished 
support has been taken from us, some friendly counsel with- 
drawn, some contract failed on which we have relied, that 
future trials would grow severer and life’s lot press harder, 
and still found that trial was never so easy or life so strong. 
We have found in the failure of outward supplies that the 
strength of the spirit was renewed. As my earthly hopes 
have been disappointed I have felt the birth of nobler ones 
within. I have found eternal realities in the place of the 
transient objects of time. Consult your own experience. Some 
object of your love has faded from your sight like a tender 
flower before the frosts of autumn. Has all hope died in that 
frail form? Ohno! the beautiful affection of your heart lives 
still in a higher purity, a more refined and spiritual love. You 
have found in the place of your friend’s dying form his im- 
mortal self. In the loss of what you deemed life you have 
gained that which death cannot harm or the grave confine. 
Then murmur not that you are called to renounce the world, 
if you but reach heaven through it. Mourn never without 
hope, for even in death is contained a revelation of life. 
Rather rejoice ; for life and love are not the less but more _ 
real, beyond than this side the grave. When disappointment 
comes, friends forsake and promise fails, when the summons 
for surrender comes, then rejoice ; for it is through renunciation 
that you receive the true life of the spirit, enter heaven and 
come to Christ. 

The sum of the whole is this: Christ is a Jife, spirit, for all 
true life is spiritual; he is the revelation of God, and God is 
spirit. Christ is also the way. He is to be known and ap- 
proached through faith and renunciation, for faith is the only 
avenue to spiritual truth, and implies, in order to its exercise 
and growth, entire renunciation of the world. D. C. 
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OLD MARTHA. No. Il. 


Tne bearer of this name has at length been introduced, as 
the readers of the Monthly know, to the religious world. 
The minister has passed by the homes of the rich and prosper- 
ous of his flock, and ascending the upper room of a lowly cot- 
tage, on the bleak plain, has called into notice its aged inmate, 
black Martha. Her life may well furnish worthy material for 
the Christian’s observation and imitation. We owe the author 
of this introduction thanks, and we would now, according to 
our humble ability, follow his example, and offer to the reader 
a more intimate acquaintance with this remarkable character. 
For many years of Martha’s life she was the slave of Dutch 
settlers on Long Island. As her children obtained their free- 
dom, they left the home of their masters and settled in one of 
our cities. The mother soon followed, and here she has con- 
tinued to live for several years, supporting herself by daily 
labor, but for some time obliged to give this up, and depend 
upon the charity of her religious friends. 

But it is not of the outward condition of the saintlike Martha 
that I would speak, except so far as to show to all reformers, 
that the outward, however dark and troubled, may be subser- 
vient to the peace of the soul. Varied, obscure and painful as 
has often been her lot, she has ever risen above its depressions. 
From being the slave of three masters, the hard laborer for 
daily bread, until old age crept over her and denied her the 
power, the dependent of a thankless, intemperate son and a 
hard-hearted daughter-in-law, finding her home now in a cel- 
lar, then in a garret, as their fitful moods allowed, from all 
these she has escaped almost without a murmur. Since my 
acquaintance with her she has been moved seven times. The 
last of her abiding places was almost within the limits of the 
graveyard, and I had thought that she would be called upon to 
make but one more change here below, from the narrow room 
without the graveyard wall, to a quiet rest on the bosom of her 
mother earth. But she is still lingering on the confines of 
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time, and is comfortably sheltered with a Christian woman of 
her own color, whose mother is blind, and whose tottering 
steps old Martha directs from chair to chair. To the mere 
observer, it would seem as “ the blind leading the blind,” but 
the privileged acquaintance would say, ‘She is a lamp to her 
feet and a light to her eyes.” It is affecting to look upon these 
aged women, as they sit side by side, the one with sightless 
orbs, the other ever “ looking to the Lord,” and seeing him in 
the face of every friend, and the offer of every gift.. 
Yesterday I made a visit to the pastor’s heroine, and found 
her seated by the window of the clean, warm garret where 
she has found a" home, with her knitting-work in her hand, and 
her Bible at her side. The blind woman with her hands fold- 
ed on her lap, sat listening to the words of Martha, as to an 
oracie. After expressing her delight at seeing me, and her 
minister who had so kindly administered to her needs, she 
introduced the subject with which her heart was overflowing, 
“the goodness of the Lord.” I asked her when she first 
thought of religion. ‘ Oh, always, from a child, dear; I do 
not remember when I didn’t look to the Lord.” On my say- 
ing, “* Was there no time when you especially felt your wick- 
edness ?” she replied with great earnestness, “ Always, I 
always feel my sinfulness, and it is then [ am strong; when 
we think we are strong, we are not; I don’t know why, only 
that of ourselves we are nothing, and all might is from the 
Lord. But I do remember when there was much against reli- 
gion in me, and I thought I should get discouraged ; but some- 
thing whispered go on, and I did and found that one thing gave 
way after another, till I could cry out,‘The Lord is on my 
side, who shall prevail against me?’ Look up to heaven, and 
all will be well.” I asked her if she told her experience in 
meeting ; she said, “ Oh no, it kept in my heart. I did not 
tell it to any one, and I cannot tell all of it, for words do not 
speak it, but the spirit of the Lord which dwells in me knows 
it, and he made me to see my sin. Without the spirit, we 
don’t know what is sin.” She then spoke of the peace of mind 
she enjoyed ; “It is with me by day and by night.” The 
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Lord is her ever present help and joy. And the peace of re- 
ligion is not with her as the peace of the world, which can be 
given and taken away, it is sure and abiding. You can never 
surprise her when she is not active. I have seen her in great 
weakness and under the pressure of grief caused by a son’s 
ill-treatment, and it was there. The triumphs and playfulness 
of her occasional moods had vanished ; but that “ peace of 
God which passeth all understanding” was left, and her heart 
was neither troubled nor afraid. And not only is the peace 
and joy of believing her portion here amid the ills and poverty 
of her lot, but it points her distinctly to a world beyond, and 
gives her the assurance of a blissful immortality, through him 
who hath loved her and died for her. ‘1 have nothing to do 
now,”’ she says, “ but to love the Lord and think of heaven.” 
I asked her if she thought she should die soon; she replied, 
** Oh yes, every morning I think I will go before night, and I 
can’t tell you how glad the thought makes me. But I live on, 
and something tells me that my work is not quite done.” I 
said, ‘* What is your idea about heaven? Do you suppose it 
to be a great city?” ‘No, child, I never see houses there, 
but a glorious place; we must not try to tell of such a place, 
for we cannot ; only let us try to go there.” She understood 
perfectly that “eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive of the glories that 
were to be revealed” in that world of spirits. ‘ But I dream 
of heaven,” she added; “ one night, thought I, I came toa 
great, beautiful church, and when I opened the door, solemn 
music was in it,and burst out from every side of it, and I tried 
to go in, but no; my time had not come, and I staid behind 
longer.” And on asking her what she was thinking about, as 
she sat at work, she answered, “I’m travelling, travelling all 
the time, here and there, far away, but ’tis the same Lord every 
where.” As an instance to her mind of this ever present and 
directing power, she said, “I never knew this woman, (with 
whom she is now.living,) nor she me ; but when I was in need, 
the Lord gathered us together.” 

I spoke of her occasional moods of triumph and joy. They 
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are very frequent and strong. She said to me, one day, that 
she had been for a long time greatly blessed in her comforta- 
ble home and having so many friends, and she began to be 
afraid that she was too happy; so, she carried about her a 
wooden cross, whose weight and shape reminded her of that ; 
cross which had been endured for the peace of her soul. She 
watches very closely for the state of her spirit under the varied 
discipline of her position, and when the outward condition | 
seems so easy as to induce in her a disregard to things above, \ 
she imposes upon herself some penance, and thus preserves 

her spirit undimmed by the dross of earth. But there is no 

element of the ascetic in her; she allows her soul in the free 

exercise of that joy which springs from believing, as we have 
seen, and also the triumphs and transports of one who knows 

in whom she believes, and that she “has passed from death 

unto life.’ During the hour I spent with her yesterday, she 
gave expression to the exultation of her mind in the words of 

the old hymn :— ‘ 


“Though troubles assail us, 

By And dangers affright, 

Fe Though friends should all fail 

i And foes all unite ; 

Yet One they secure us, 
Whatever betide, 

The Scriptures assure us 
The Lord will provide. 


*‘ The birds without barn 

Or storehouse are fed, . 

Fs, From them let us learn 

ih To trust for our bread ; 

His saints what is fitting 
Shall ne’er be denied 

So long as ’tis written, 
The Lord will provide.” | 


And as she went on in these words of promise, her spirit of 
trust and joy rose into a transport, and she pointed to a hymn 
congenial with her exalted state of feeling, and asked me to 
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sing it. It was on the “ascension and kingdom of Christ,” 
and began, 
“ Rejoice, the Lord is King, 
Th’ ascended King adore, 
Mortals, give thanks and sing, 
And triumph evermore! 
Lift up the heart, lift up the voice, 
Rejoice aloud, ye saints rejoice.” 


And at the opening and close of each verse, with raised eyes 
and clasped hands, she shouted “ Rejoice! rejoice !” 

And where did this humble woman derive the power to be 
thus * patient in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer,” and 
to sing and make melody in her heart to the Lord? Whence 
came to the mind of an unlettered woman of the African race, 
this devotion to the will of the Most High, and this complete 
insight into the mighty truths concerning life, death and the 
judgment to come? The power all came from the study of 
the Word of God. 

From childhood she says she read the Psalms and New 
Testament very often, and since she became a member of the 
church, which the certificate of her good-membership shows was 
done in 1799, she has made the Bible her constant companion. 
After the preaching was changed from Dutch to English on 
Long Island, she was very anxious to learn the latter language, 
of which she did not know a word; and the children of her 
master’s family attempted to teach her, but they soon became 
discouraged with the arduousness of their task, and left her to 
grope her way alone, amid the difficulties of acquiring an un- 
known tongue. She says, “I found that the sure way of get- 
ting along was to hold fast to what I had, if only one word, 
and add to that whenever I could; so I learned enough to read 
my Bible and understand my minister.” She still retains and 
sings many hymns in Dutch, but daily and almost hourly reads 
her English Bible, prayer-book and hymns. It is this habit, 
made sacred by the usage of eminent Christians of all ages, 
which, with the divine guidance, has brought the subject of our 
remarks to this lofty state of Christian character. She hath 




































STORMS. 


daily partaken of that ‘ bread of life which came down from 
heaven, of which if a man eat he shall never hunger more.” 
She has faithfully used the means of acquiring, and is now, and 
will forever be rejoicing in, the peace and joy of the pure in 
heart. Let us all remember that this veteran in the service of 
Christ has gained all her courage and armor from the Bible. 
And as she has walked through this world of sin unharmed, 
clasping the holy volume to her breast, when ere long her feet 
stumble upon the dark mountains, and the dews of death gath- 
er upon her sainted brow, the words of that sacred book will 
be chanted in her ears, ‘* Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” A. 





STORMS. 


We shrink before the rushing storm, 
And dread its giant powers, 

And tremble at its fearful form 
As o’er our path it lowers. 

We start to hear appalling tales, 
Repeated o’er and o’er, 

Of the disastrous wintry gales 
Which strew with wrecks our shore. 


Yet safe within our quiet homes 
We catch but a faint breath, 

As o’er the wild, dark wave, there comes 
The stormy voice of death. 

And yet, upon this earth, where we 
Live, without thought or fear,— 
More dreadful tempests than the sea 

E’er felt, surround us here. 


T he storms which o’er the troubled deep 
Of passion fiercely blow, 

And the cold, icy gales, which sweep 
The dark abyss of woe, 

Cast wrecks upon time’s wasting shore 
For which we well might weep, 

And voices ’mid that tempest roar 

Should wake us out of sleep. 
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And human souls, who strive and sink 
Around us every hour, 

Call on us from destruction’s brink, 
And ask an aiding power. 

Then, then, thy life-boat man, and send, 
Oh thou, whoe’er thou art, 

Called by one trusting voice, a friend, 
Thou hast a human heart. 


Fling out a cable to the lost, 
The sinking ones, around ! 

And if amid the tempest tost, 
But one, one saved be found, 

That ransomed soul shall bear to thee 
A crown of life and light, 

In that great day, when all shall be 
Judged by their deeds aright. 





HUNGERING AND THIRSTING AFTER RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. 


A SERMON, BY REV. W. B. O. PEABODY. 


Mattuew v. 6. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 


Looxkine on the world around us we behold an animated, 
stirring and, in some respects, a pleasant scene. ‘Thousands 
of forms hurry by in never ceasing motion: the wheels of 
labor hardly have time to rest: men are engaged in their 
cares with as much intentness, as if this world was the one 
thing needful and there was nothing to hope or fear beyond it. 
Man has no fondness for exertion : there must be some power- 
ful inducement to keep him thus in constant action—yes—it 
must be a very powerful inducement to make man labor so, 
for what he confesses are but perishing things. It is the wants 
of our nature which excite all this activity in man ;—the wants 
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of our nature we call them, though many of them are artificial 
and self-created. It is the idea of hunger and thirst, the con- 
cern for what we shall eat and drink and what we shall put 
on. Men feel as if there was a necessity upon them, and that 
if they do not exert themselves, they must suffer and possibly 
die. One would not suppose that those who have enough and 
more than enough would. feel the force of this inducement: but 
such is human nature, that long after the necessity is gone 
from them, they feel the force of it as strongly as ever. There 
are some animals which you may press down with your hand : 
take off your hand and they will not move—they will feel as if 
the same pressure was still upon them. So it is with man. 
If he has once been under this necessity, he feels as if he was 
under it as long as he lives: so that our wants excite the rich 
as well as the poor to exertion. Without them, the busy world 
would soon settle down in that dead calm of indifference which 
we see—to our sorrow and shame we see, prevailing in the 
religious world. 

Why is it that men in general are so remarkable for the 
absence of all religious interest and exertion? They all ac- 
knowledge that the claims of God and eternity are paramount 
to all other: but the man who says this knows that these 
things are not of more weight than all other in his mind, nor in 
his neighbor’s, nor in most of the Christian world. It is true, 
we do here and there see examples of self-consecration to God. 
There are some shining examples of benevolence and devotion, 
and wherever they appear, men see that they are good. Buta 
few lights here and there do not remove the darkness: they 
only make it more striking by contrast. There is no one who 
does not feel that if men would give the same energy to prepa- 
ration for another life which they give to preparation for this 
life, the aspect of the Christian world would be greatly altered. 

But what is the reason of this indifference? It is that we do 
not feel the wants of the soul as we feel the wants of the body. 
If men could have that desire which is described as hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, there would be no more listless- 
ness: they would wake up from their sleep ; they would enter 
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upon their religious duties without a moment’s delay: they 
would act with an energy and decision which would make them 
more than conquerors in the service of God. But now, would 
it not seem absurd to call the desire of religious excellence 
which prevails, by any such name as hungering and thirsting 
for righteousness ? Hunger and thirst never rest till they are 
satisfied : but men do rest satisfied without excellence, they do 
not want it: the whole extent of their hope and ambition is to 
reach Heaven: and the smallest possible amount of religious 
excellence which will take them to Heaven is all they care about 
possessing. 

But even this is not the worst of it; they do not believe in 
the existence of wants which they have never felt. They begin 
to explain away the words of Scripture, saying that less is 
meant than meets the eye. They grow sceptical as to all 
religious feelings. There are men without number, I had 
almost said, who would scorn the name of infidels, who yet 
believe in no religious affections, who have no faith in any 
strong devotion, who believe in it so little that they ascribe to 
selfishness every thing that Christian benevolence has inspired. 
And these men, while they profess to believe in Christianity, 
do not believe in any of the principles and affections of which 
Christianity is made up. It isa common contradiction : it is as 
if they should say, speaking of some one of their acquaintance, 
that they have no faith in his integrity, piety, or kindness of 
heart, but yet they believe him to be a Christian. 

Let us ask then, in the first place, if there is no mistake on 
the subject. Are there any desires of religious goodness which 
can properly be described by so strong a word as wants ? 
Are there wants of the soul resembling the hunger and thirst 
of the body, wants which insist upon being gratified, and will 
not be satisfied without it? The world will probably say, No! 
They will think that such words are used only by way of em- 
phasis, and that when they are applied to the subject of religion, 
they lose their ordinary meaning. 

But when we go to the sacred writings we see at once that 
this explanation will not answer ; it was not their way to use 
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large words with little meaning. Least of all was it the way 
with Jesus Christ to employ indefinite language. Nothing can 
be clearer than his words. He meant neither more nor less 
than he said; he meant as he said; and so on this occasion. 
When he spoke of hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
he meant that there are such wants of the soul ; and if we have 
never felt them, it proves, not that his words are not true, 
but that there is something in Christianity which we have yet 
to learn. 

He expressed the truth on this subject in his conversation 
with the Samaritan woman. When he talked with her, he 
offered his religion for the first time to one of that race; and 
though it was in the heat of the day, and he was in such want 
of food that his disciples had gone to buy it even of Samaritans, 
he was so much interested in this conversation that he rejected 
it when it was brought to him, saying to his friends that he had 
food which they knew not of : and he explained to them that his 
meat and drink was to do his Father’s will. This was a want 
of his higher nature: if this was gratified it mattered little if 
the wants of the body were not supplied. 

The apostles express similar feelings. It was a want of 
their nature to finish the work given them todo. That is, 
they could not feel easy, they could not rest content, without it. 
No amount of this world’s blessings could satisfy them, if their 
duty was not done. 

But I am referring to authority which will not be much re- 
garded. Let me rather refer you to yourselves. Let me ask 
the man of business, if in the intervals of business he does not 
go round for some excitement, some amusement. He finds 
something that interests for a while and then loses power. 
When such expedients have been tried and exhausted, does 
not your mind sink back upon itself in heavy collapse? Is it 
not a helpless, melancholy thing till the breath of worldly ex- 
citement inflates it again? Now, if your mind has no resour- 
ces in itself to keep it awake and interested in vacant hours, 
what is it to do in sickness; what is it to do in old age; what 
is it to do in another world? Is there not something wanting ? 
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Let me ask the young, Do you never feel any heaviness, any 
vacancy, when you are unemployed? You try society and 
companionship ; still there must be time unengaged. You 
resort to reading, such reading as weakens the mind because 
it entertains without calling it into exertion; but after all you 
have sometimes to keep company with your own thoughts, and 
you do not enjoy them. You dislike, you even fear, to be 
alone with your own heart. Do you not feel as if there was 
something wanting? Yes, you feel the want, you feel the 
craving. Possibly you know not what it is that you want; 
but you hunger and thirst after something that shall fill the 
soul; something that shall make you happy when you are 
alone. You do, really, without knowing it, hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, because there is nothing else which can 
supply these wants of the soul. 

But, secondly, it may be asked, How can these be real 
wants, if there are so many of the human race who never feel 
them? Not only the ignorant and unthinking, but many intel- 
Jigent and sagacious men seem to have no comprehension of 
any such wants. They bend the whole force of their minds 
to supplying the wants of the body. Even after they have a 
thousand times more than those wants require, they keep on in 
the same exertion as if they had nothing else to provide for. 
This is true, and a sorrowful truth it is. But it only proves, not 
that there are no such wants, but that the better part of their 
nature is not called into action. Man ought to bea living soul ; 
but theirs, though not dead, is sleeping. That is the reason 
that they do not feel these wants more. They do feel them, 
as [ just now said; they do feel them, though they know not 
what is meant by the aching void, the sad vacancy which they 
find in their minds and hearts. 

But this case of theirs is not so unexampled and surprising. 
You may see an ignorant and sensual man looking upon anoth- 
er who pursues knowledge evidently for the sake of knowledge ; 
his thirst for improvement is a want of his intellectual nature, 
so truly a want that he cannot be satisfied without it. Shall 
the ignorant man say that there is no such want because he 
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has never felt it? The reason that he has never felt it is that 
his intellectual nature has never been developed. And it is 
because their moral nature has never been developed and 
brought into action that so many are unconscious of the wants 
of the soul. 

But you say that these sagacious and practical persons are 
not inattentive to their duties. They are disposed to do all 
that is required of them. If they were aware of any such 
wants they would feel bound to labor to supply them. It és so; 
and the reason they are not aware of any such wants is that 
they fix all their attention on another set of duties which regard 
the present world alone. This was the case with the sisters 
of Bethany. Martha was diligent and faithful in her domestic 
duties ; but she had no comprehension of these wants of the 
soul. She was excessive in her preparation for the wants of the 
body, while her sister was earnest to supply the wants of her 
soul. Martha believed that she was doing all her duties and 
therefore justly entitled to upbraid her sister; but Jesus, when 
he was appealed to, told her the truth,—which was that Mary 
had chosen the better part and must not be interrupted in it: 
because, though the wants of the body deserved regard and it 
was a duty to regard them, the wants of the soul were more 
important, and brought with them a higher, more sacred, an 
indispensable duty. This is the difficulty with many men ;— 
the less, being nearer to them and constantly before their eyes, 
hides the greater. A single leaf before your eyes, is greater 
than a forest at a distance; in fact it completely hides the 
forest from your sight. So these domestic, every-day duties, 
though they are important, do not fulfil the whole law ;—and 
yet because they are near, prevent many from feeling that 
there are higher duties relating to the soul, to eternity, and to 
God. 

In the third place, it is evidently necessary that the soul, the 
inward man, should be waked up within us. If it is suffered 
to remain unexerted and unimproved, it will have no wants, or 
rather,we should not be conscious of them. In many, the soul 
remains for years in a state resembling that of some animals in 
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the arctic circle; for months they remain torpid in their 
caverns, feeling no wants of food or shelter. But meantime 
their strength is wasting and they grow weak almost to the 
verge of death. So the soul of man will exist for years seem- 
ingly without wants, wanting no instruction, wanting no sub- 
jects of thought, wanting no enjoyments, wanting nothing but a 
little more sleep, a little more slumber, before it goes from the 
world of sense to the world of souls. 

When the soul is called into action, when it begins to give 
serious heed to spiritual truths such as Christianity reveals, it 
is an evidence that the man is born again, born into a spiritual 
life, born into a spiritual world. Nothing can be plainer than 
this doctrine. ‘Till we begin to think of God, God is nothing 
to us: he has no influence on us: we live as if there was no 
God. Till we begin to think of eternity, eternity is nothing to 
us ; we live as we were to live here forever; we do not live 
as if there was another life to provide for. Till we begin to 
think of these things seriously and earnestly they are nothing 
but words to us; they do not affect us like realities. When 
they do affect us like realities, we are said to be born into a 
world of spiritual things. The things that are seen affect 
us less than before. The things that are unseen, which did 
not affect us in the least before, now begin to influence our 
hearts, our conduct and our lives. 

When we come into life, the body with its senses and pas- 
sions begins to live. The soul also should be brought into 
action by a parent’s care. But very often it is not brought 
into action. It takes no heed of spiritual things. ‘Till it zs 
brought into action, our Savior says, not merely that we cannot 
be Christians, but that we cannot see the kingdom of God. We 
cannot see any substance in Christianity, we cannot see any 
use or beauty in it, we cannot see any necessity for it: in a 
word, we are not conscious that the things revealed by Chris- 
tianity afford the only supply for the wants of the immortal 
soul. 

Blessed, says our Savior, are they that do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. The land on which we dwell was formerly 
VOL Il. 8* 
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a desolation ; its woods and waters were undisturbed by the 
hands of men. What is it that has made the wilderness blos- 
som as the rose? what is it but those wants which the wild 
inhabitant of this region did not feel ? He did not want a warm 
habitation nor food nor raiment like ours. He had no induce- 
ment to exert himself: and therefore successive generations of 
such men left the earth as they found it, for ages. Is it not 
better for us to feel these wants than to become insensible to 
them as they ? Is it not well to have this mainspring of exer- 
tion in our social system which has rolled it upwards out of bar- 
barism, and given to us an amount of comfort and happiness 
which former ages did not know ? 

Yes, and it would be well for us if we could be equally 
interested to supply the wants of the soul. An immortal exis- 
tence is before us. As surely as we must work out our sub- 
sistence here must we work out our salvation there. God 
gives us the means and the power ; he affords all the assistance 
we need; but there is something which we must do for our- 
selves or it will not be done. We must endeavor to realize 
those wants as if they were wants of to-day. Blessed are we 
when we do feel them, for that will be the signal for exertion. 
Blessed are we when we feel the hunger and thirst for excel- 
lence, for that want shall be filled. It may not be so with our 
efforts to gain a subsistence; it may please God for wise 
reasons that such wants shall not always be supplied. But 
there is no such uncertainty about the wants of the soul. They 
shall be filled ; those efforts shall never be vain. They that 
have sown shall reap ; no chances nor changes shall disappoint 
them ; as the Lord liveth, they shall receive an exceeding 
great reward. 
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On earth there is no record of more sublime heroism than 
was displayed by Jesus Christ during his trial before the Roman 
governor. Filled with the divine majesty of truth, ready to 
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be offered in its defence, with his cross and his crown in sight, 
the Savior confronts his judge with that calm self-possession 
by which virtue is ever characterized, and waits the fulfilment 
of his mission with an indomitable patience and most magnani- 
mous trust. But what a spectacle was there in that old Roman 
hall of justice! What a contrast between the judge at that 
trial and the prisoner at the bar! Pilate presuming to try for 
his life the immaculate Son of Mary! And what a meeting, 
too, of conflicting and opposite sentiments! On the one side, 
the royalty of human ambition and power; on the other 
represented a kingdom not of this world, the kingdom of the 
spirit. One would think that the heart that beat beneath the 
Roman corslet of that heathen governor must have been melted 
at the mien and the replies of God’s Son ; that he who might not 
have trembled before the mighty rushing of chariots of war, must 
have quailed beneath the truth that was thundered forth from 
lips of love and faith. And for a moment it seemed that con- 
tact with so much spiritual beauty had awakened his soul, 
all buried though it were beneath the pyramid of sense and 
idolatry and sin, and the ruler went forth and declared that he 
found no fault in the accused, and sought for his release. His 
best nature would willingly have spared the victim: but the 
uproar of the mad multitude heaved and tossed like a stormy 
ocean around him, and the fear of exciting public feeling 
against himself served to drown the still small voice of convic- 
tion and conscience. And lest Cesar should be disaffected, 
Christ is delivered of Pilate to the people for crucifixion! Let 
us dwell somewhat on the picture of Jesus before Pilate : it 
may teach some pertinent lessons. 

Jesus declares, “To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.” 
This was the one great object of his existence—the possession, 
the utterance, the manifestation of the truth. That great, 
eternal force, above all, around all, within all, that spiritual 
essence, that sublime law from which there is no appeal, was 
his life, and his faith,—his Father’s word, the will and mind 
of God. Obedience to this great law of truth, is it not after 
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all, the all-containing element of the Christian character?) Do 
we not feel a commandment within us, which we cannot resist 
without resisting ourselves? This great fellowship of con- 
science which binds together all souls, as no other bond can 
bind them, this family trait of the spirit whose lineaments are 
traceable throughout all who wear God’s image, this inborn 
loyalty to duty, to right, to virtue which no man can throw off 
or counterfeit, without self-accusation or self-destruction ; this 
spirit of truth, witness, comforter, Savior—who that hath it 
and obeyeth it hath not Christ ? who that hath it not or obeyeth 
it not doth not crucify Jesus? There can be no more glorious 
exhibition of virtue than that which was offered to our view in 
the person and life of Christ, viewed simply in reference to 
this sentiment. His age was sensual and dark. The spirit of 
truth seemed to have withdrawn from its occupancy in the hu- 
man breast ; the voice of the inward oracle seemed hushed. 
Cold and barren, icy and desolate was the winter that howled 
around the human home, and within that home the household 
gods seemed dead enough truly! What of Judaism dwelt 
any where dwelt solitary, and amid conflicting hope and 
dread. The voice of traditions was heard in the street, and 
the Scribes and Pharisees quoted precedents for others which 
their own life belied! A few remembered what Moses had 
done for a past age, but had forgotten what God did for Moses, 
and for mankind. The poetry of David was sung upon the 
harp, but his piety was clean gone from among his people. 
There were many who could testify that God hath spoken 
once, yea twice, but none to declare that he still spoke. Truth 
had been, and of this many of that day were well convinced, 
but no man felt that it was and is and is to come. Then was 
Christ born, “ for this end, and for this cause,”’ that he should 
bear witness to the truth. And how glorious was his deep- 
souled, full-lifed testimony! Early as at twelve years, with 
the freshness of an unpolluted heart overflowing with the God- 
spirit, eloquently he goes up to the temple and hears and asks 
questions of the learned doctors of Jerusalem! and all that 
heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
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Oh, how must those doctors have turned pale before the 
scorching words of the holy child Jesus as the truth of his soul 
fulminated round the foundations of their fallacies, as with a 
mighty arm he rooted out every plant that his heavenly Father 
had not planted, and told them in advance that he had come 
not to destroy but to fulfil! Listen a moment to the earnest 
tones of that young voice that spoke as nevereman spake. 
Hark, how he pleads for the truth and the spirit there in his 
earliest years! How hath this child letters, having never 
learned? With what majestic power, armed with the spirit, 
does he do valiant battle for the King of kings! How does 
he, one by one, tear into fragments and fling to the four winds 
of heaven, the phylacteries and fringes of their hypocrisy, 
shorten their long prayers, and still the sound of their trumpets, 
wielding well while a child “the weight of that immortal 
shield” of truth by which the world was to be redeemed! And 
then, when his mother came to him to tear him away, with 
what a holy patience did he wait till his Father’s hour had 
come for him to do his Father’s business! There was no 
period of his whole life in which more greatness was manifested 
than at this—the period between his conversation with the doc- 
tors in the temple and his entrance upon his public life, 
those eighteen years, of which no record was ever made, of 
prayer and duty and self-preparation ; years spent doubtless in 
the midst of trial and duty and love, years whose memory 
rested in his mother’s heart and in the life of Mary and Mar- 
tha and Lazarus, of John and James and Mary Magdalen! 
How much had these years to do in the formation of his char- 
acter, in his preparation for life. The early manhood of Jesus, 
that period unrecorded, and therefore undisputed—what a 
beautiful picture may it present to us, of gradual progress in 
the religious life! Often, as he was wont in after life, did 
he go up at midnight amid gloom and silence, and commune 
with God. Often were the heavens opened to him and 
the voice “ Thou art my beloved Son” came from his Father’s 
bosom. Often the Holy Dove descended and abode on him. 
Often too, as in after years, went he about doing good, and the 
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light of his early days streamed forth over all his future. 
Hence was the world about him the readier to hear his word, 
whose whole life had been a testimony to the truth of God. 
Simply and lovingly he had lived for thirty years, and the 
truth of God had shone around him. Up and down he had 
walked among men, and they wist not who he was or what 
might be his mission. But at last the fires of the soul, kindled 
up in patience and fanned by prayer, now are ready to burst 
forth. Aloft he sees his father’s signal— My Son, thine hour 
approaches.” And first, that he might wash away were it only 
the dust of the world from his feet, he goes down into the river 
Jordan and fulfils all righteousness by the baptism of repen- 
tance, in humility. Then sees he the heavens opened, and the 
spirit of God descending like a dove and lighting upon him, 
and he hears a voice from heaven declare, “ This is my belov- 
ed Son in whom J am well pleased.” Then passes he up out 
of the water and goes forth into the wilderness, and the temp- 
tations come up before him, offering to turn the stones to bread 
for his hunger, to draw the applause of men to his miracles, to 
give him all the kingdoms of the earth and their glory, if he 
will falsify the truth, and worship the devil. But hark to his 
reply, “Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
Then the devil leaveth him, and behold, angels came and minis- 
tered unto him. 

Having thus passed through the ordeal of life unstained, he 
goes forth to declare God’s whole counsel. The mighty truths 
that as stars had risen up in his thoughts, revealing that 
Judaism was to pass away, that ritual worship ‘was to cease, 
and that man was a soul whose Father was a Spirit, a Spirit 
whose worship was truth, those truths which in solitude and 
silence, in the hush of prayer and in the depths of divine 
meditation had descended from God and made their abode in 
him,—those truths which were to revolutionize the world they 
were to redeem, were at last to be outspoken. No longer 
were they to dwell in private with his best thoughts or spoken 
in whispers to his best friends. They were to come forth, and 
have free course and be glorified. 
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Not the lightnings of Sinai, not the earthquake that rent the 
mountains, not the fires that destroyed the cities of the plain, 
not the flood that covered the tops of the highest mountains, 
had ever wrought such changes as were to be wrought by his 
simple teachings, the truths of God, the word by which the 
heavens were made, the vital spirit of the universe, truth. 
This, spoken out by Jesus, was to throw down every altar, 
burn up all falsehood and wash out every vestige of sin from 
the face of the earth. And instinct with this divine energy, 
he pursued the great work which the Father had given him to 
accomplish. One by one, simple and loving spirits are drawn 
round him, and take up the thought of his mind and the love 
of his heart and echo them forth to the world. A few simple 
truths, simple as the force of gravitation, as light simple and 
as mighty too. A few commandments, clear as those by which 
the universe was made, he declared to the world: ‘* Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, thy Father, with all thy heart and soul 
and mind and strength; and thou shalt love man thy brother, 
thy neighbor, as thyself. Thou shalt think no evil, thy heart 
shall be pure, thine eye single, thy word true. Thou art a 
spirit, thou art immortal. This world shall pass away: in 
heaven ye shall meet and love forever.” These are the great 
precepts of Jesus, and from these was to spring forth the great 
impulse which was to make man perfect, and lift his spirit up- 
wards unto God. 

Filled with these great principles, and worthy to be their 
possessor and advocate, undaunted by the threats of the migh- 
ty, having laid aside the peasant’s robe, he assumes the 
prophet’s mantle, and pleads for man in the name and power 
of God. The warfare in which he engaged was that of the 
soul and of God with sense and sin; and witha love stronger 
than death he bared his noble forehead to receive the baptism 
of blood, in defence of his Father’s kingdom. Soon the world 
which he would save by his love is aroused in enmity against 
him. His twelve disciples return bringing tidings of his danger. 
The Roman blood was up against the Nazarene. Herod had 
murdered John because he proclaimed against his sin, and he 
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was anxious to rid the empire of one whose teachings and 
whose life threatened its overthrow. And now in the midst of 


' this immense peril, he retires into the solitude of Judea’s hills 


in the presence of his chosen disciples, to wait from on high his 
Father’s will. Then is he straightway in their presence trans- 
figured, and the prophets of olden time draw near him in 
sacred fellowship. From their seats on high they have been 
drawn down again to earth by the power of his immaculate 
virtue, the grandeur of his spiritual life. Then is his mind 
fully at rest on the great subject of his death for the truth. 
He sees how the world needs his cross that it may be crowned 
with his salvation. Henceforward with a serene soul he goes 
forth to meet that glorious death by which his mission must 
be sealed. The world about him hated him because it did not 
comprehend him, because he told them the truth, because his 
kingdom was not of this world. Oh, rare is greatness which 
cannot be moved from its mission, or give up its convictions, 
or compromise its highest thought in view of inevitable and 
cruel death. And yet had Jesus said, ‘* Whosoever putteth his 
hand to the plough and looketh back, is not fit for the king- 
dom of God.” And so goes he up, full of grander aim, and 
glowing with added love, to Jerusalem. All self-forgetting, his 
soul is moved more and more for the welfare of his disciples, 
and seems only anxious to give forth all his utterances of love 
and wisdom before his lips are silenced in death. Grandly 
goes he up through scorn and insult, still preaching the tidings 
of truth and heaven to the crowds of followers on his way. 
Truth flowed from his lips in a living stream, unchanged by 
the currents of opinion around him, as the glassy sheet that 
leaps down the precipice of Niagara vibrates not with the thun- 
der of waters even when the solid rocks and everlasting hills 
around are shaken to their centre and rocked from their founda- 
tion. Burning more and more with divinest faith in the truths 
of God as they were revealed to his soul, he drains the cup that 
might not pass away, and with a fir step and uplifted eye 
calmly, lovingly, triumphantly ascends Mount Calvary and 
is crucified by an infuriated assembly, calling upon God to 
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forgive them “ for they know not what they do.” Then only 
was it finished. He had borne witness unto the truth while he 
lived, and for the truth he died! 

I have dwelt so long upon this biography of Jesus, because 
it seemed needful for my purpose. His declaration was, ‘ To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that 1 might bear. witness to the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” With this sentence the conscience 
of Pilate was convulsed. In these words we find a test of the 
true Christian from which there can be no appeal, and to 
which every living soul may lay claim. If thou art of the 
truth; if thou seekest this alone, first and always; if thou 
makest this thine only creed, thy all of life; if for this thou 
wilt yield up all earthly good, and feel thyself rich beyond all 
earthly thought; if in its service thou wilt labor, and for the 
utterance of that word of God which burns in thy bosom, be 
willing to face all danger, meet rebuke and insult, be tried of 
those who do not know thee and condemned to death by those 
thou wouldst die to save, then thou art indeed a Christian : 
and if thou dost shrink from this test, then thou hast neither 
part nor lot in the religion of the crucified. Yes, we are born 
for the same cause, to testify each man unto the truth of God 
as it is revealed to his own soul, though the world hear or for- 
bear, favor or frown. ‘Truth, truth, this is only God’s word 
and spirit. For atime the few may quail before it and hate, 
and the many cry out against it. Herod on his throne may 
tremble lest his sceptre depart from him; priests be alarmed 
lest the fountain of waters springing up in the soul shall quench 
their altar-fires ; scribes and pharisees in phrensy at the un- 
masking of their hypocrisy may persecute and anathematize, 
Pilate judge and the populace condemn to death the truth- 
seeker.. Still, though laid in the sepulchre and guarded by 
soldiers, truth, like the rising Christ, shall spring forth again, 
and ascending into heaven, draw all men unto it! 

Onward, onward swells the tide of truth, irresistible, ever- 
lasting, and sweeps in its course all things less than itself away. 
The throne of Herod is lost; the Jewish ritual has fallen, and 
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not one stone remains to tell where the temple stood. Pilate is 
only remembered as the executioner of Jesus. While Jesus is 
i exalted to the glory of God at the right hand of his Father ; the 
H Judge of the quick and dead; the Lamb of God into whose 
; name the whole earth shall be baptized ; the world-redeemer, 
whose throne is forever and ever, the sceptre of whose kingdom 
is a right sceptre, to whose kingdom there shall be no end ! 

y Ss. D. R. 





i DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 


i Up from the deeps, oh God, I cry to Thee! 
Hear the soul’s prayer, hear thou her Litany, 
Oh thou who saith, ** Come, wanderer, home to me.” 


Up from the deeps of sorrow, wherein lie 
Dark secrets veiled from earth’s unpitying eye, 
My prayers, like star-crowned angels, Godward fly. 


i 

if Up from the deeps of joy, deep tides that swell 

a ith fulness that the heart can never tell, 

Thanks shall ring clear as rings a festal bell. \ 


From the calm bosom, when in quiet hour 

bi God’s Holy Spirit reigns with largest power, 

Pi Then ror ae.“ thought in prayer’s white blossoms flower. 
iid From the dark mine where slow thought’s diamond burns, 

; Where the Gold-Spirits vein their rugged urns, 

From that grim Cyclop-forge my spirit turns, 


And gazes upward at thy clear blue sky, 
And midst the light that floods it does espy 
Bright stars unseen by superficial eye. 


Where sin’s red dragons lie in caverns deep, \ 
And glare with fiery eyes that never sleep, 
And o’er the heavenly fruit strict ward do keep, 


ot OP aes 


— 


Thence my poor heart long struggling to get free, 
Torn by the strife in painful agony, 
Crieth, Oh God, my God, deliver me ! 


F) Up from the thickest tumult ef the game, 
2 here spring life’s arrows with unerring aim, 
, My shaft of prayer, Acestes’-like, shall flame. 


a ned Lee 





I? Not from life’s shallows, where the waters sleep | 
a A dull low marsh, where stagnant vapors creep, ; 
But ocean voiced, deep calling unto deep ; 


3 As he of old, king David, called to thee, 
As cries the heart of poor Humanity, | 


* Clamavi, Domine, exaudi me.” 
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A DIALOGUE AFTER THE MORNING SERVICE. NO. I. 


C. Ah, Mr. Hearwell, I observed you were at church this 
morning ;—what an extremely uncomfortable meeting-house 
that is! I expected to find myself stiff with frost at the bene- 
diction. Is n’t it possible to warm it by some means ? 

H. Yes, Mr. Coldcritic, I was at church, to be sure. It is 
not often, I believe, that I leave my place there vacant. It did 
not occur to me, however, to be incommoded by the state of 
the atmosphere. Indeed a rather cool air seems to me desira- 
ble, as it relieves the speaker, and helps the attention of the 
hearer. Our minister gave us a very valuable discourse, as 
usual. 

C. Iwas not much impressed by it. I was contemplating 
the prospect of being frost-bitten through a large part of the 
services. And then the music is not half as fine as it might 
be. The tones of the organ would be twice as clear, if the air 
were a little softened. We must have a furnace in the church, 
or I for one shall be obliged to give up going there till warm 
weather. 

H. It is very remarkable that you suffer so acutely. Par- 
don me, but your appearance does not really indicate such an 
extreme sensitiveness to the changes of the thermometer. As 
to the furnace, we shall hardly be able to afford one,I suspect, 
for the present. 

C. If we can’t afford it in any other way, we can take a 
part of that fat ‘ missionary and charity fund’ you have made 
so much talk about. We should be wiser, in my opinion, if we 
paid rather less money for doing nobody knows what, a 
thousand miles off, and a little more for our own comfort and 
convenience. 

H. That does not seem to be exactly the doctrine of the 
New Testament. Christ did not teach it, nor the apostles, 
certainly. Nor has it been illustrated by any great or brave 
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or generous soul that I remember, or that the world has re- 
membered. The sermon was on this’precise point, this morn- 
ing—*“ Whosoever will not deny himself and take up the cross 
cannot by my disciple.” If you had given the preacher your 
attention, perhaps his reasoning and his appeals would have 
led you to take his view of the matter. 

C. Well, he did not instruct me; he did not appear to be 
in voice. And then he got too warm over his subject, for my 
taste. I did not keep along with him. According to my 
notion, calmness is the most dignified and proper quality to be 
exhibited in the pulpit. It is strange that people are so willing 
to tolerate this excitement. A person of any cultivation can 
see through it with half an eye. 

H. But surely you will not accuse our minister of being a 
ranter, or a declaimer, or a fanatic. There is a degree of ear- 
nestness, of interestedness in his manner, such as characterizes 
any man who speaks from the heart, and speaks what he be- 
lieves, and believes to be of importance and concern to others. 
His topic, too, to-day, was a kindling one, and called for some 
fervor. His delivery always adapts itself, I think, with great 
naturalness, and without strained effort, to the occasion. Iam 
as averse to a got-up intensity as any one can be. It is alto- 
gether out of place in the sanctuary, at any rate. But you 
would not object, 1 presume, to a preacher’s feeling what he 
says, and appearing as if he felt it ? 

C. Possibly not; but those loud tones are painful to the ear. 
They disturb one’s composure: and the Sabbath, I take it, is 
a day of rest. 

H. Not of rest, I hope, in the sense of stupor, of mental 
indifference and idleness. If it is true that our principal reli- 
gious impulses are gained then, and that the culture of our 
highest and noblest powers, and the meditation that does so 
much to form our characters, go on then, with peculiar free- 
dom and energy, it must be equally true that no hours should 
be so full of inward activity, of strenuous thought, of devoted 
reflection, as the hours of the Sabbath. 

C. Every preacher should be thoroughly drilled in the 
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science of elocution. An agreeable modulation, a skilful vocal 
management, with an exact and artistic attention to accent, I 
hold to be among the most essential, if not quite the most essen- 
tial of the qualifications of a clergyman. Do you know what 
the alarm of fire was for, last night? The noise was exces- 
| sively vexatious. If citizens must be burnt out at midnight, it 
isa shame they haven’t politeness enough to let it be done 
quietly, and without disturbing their neighbors. 
H. We should not agree in our sentiments of humanity 
either, I am afraid. Some one told me the conflagration was 
in B street, among the houses of the miserably poor 
there, and that it was so extensive and uncontrollable that many 
families are in the most pitiable destitution, the most distressing 
wretchedness, several of them being sick and without shelter,— 
a situation somewhat more trying and terrible to be endured 
than the interior of our meeting-house!_ I stopped and suggest- 
ed to the pastor the propriety of taking up a collection this 
afternoon for their relief. 

C. Oh, out upon your collections! Mere sanctified 
spunging! Always getting your hands into gentlemen’s pock- 
ets! A contribution-box is an intolerable nuisance; | would 
rather see a ghost, any day ; it is among the things that help 
to make the church one of the most disagreeable of places, and 
worship an irksome undertaking ; it reminds one of almshouses 
and hospitals and rags and starvation and other objects of the 
same offensive description. 

H. I have no very decided predilection for contribution- 
boxes, and yet they answer a good purpose, and one that could 
not be so well answered in any other way. Besides being 
convenient in different respects, they furnish the poorer 
portion of the congregation an opportunity of giving their pre- 
cious mite, when they might otherwise be deterred by delicacy 
from giving it at all. Every religious society ought, I believe, 
to be an association, a brotherhood, for the alleviation of human 
suffering, and for other philanthropic exertions. 

C. As to the poorer portion of the congregation, they are a 
very undesirable portion of it. It isa pity the poor don’t keep 
VOL, Il. 9* 
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by themselves ; their dress and whole appearance is so pecu- 
liar. They never should be mixed with the respectable class- 
es. Poor people are always dishonest and vicious. 

H. On the contrary, it is capable of satisfactory demon- 
stration to any candid,—to say nothing of a generous,—mind, 
that the larger amount of genuine, self-denying, heroic virtue 
that exists in the world, is found in the humbler, and therefore 
most respectable ranks of life. The concealed dishonesties, 
the secret frauds and corruptions, the disguised falsehoods, the 
oppressions and exclusiveness and vanity of the wealthy and 
the wealth-loving,—these are what make up the crying evils 
of society. I begin to fear you are ready to justify the charac- 
ter of a congregation I have heard of, calling itself Christian, 
where strangers of ordinary garb and demeanor are turned out, 
when they happen to find their way into self-styled gentlemen’s 
pews, and in other cases kept out by lock and key. Christ 
loved the poor. His Gospel was peculiarly preached to them. 
He sat down with them, choosing their society above the 
companionship of the rich. It is to me one of the most beau- 
tiful features of a really religious society, that within its fold, 
and under the benign shadow of its sanctuary, the rich and the 
poor may meet together, for one day in the week be equal and 
brethren. Froma remark of the minister, 1 am inclined to 
think that, if you are at meeting this afternoon, you will hear 
this aspect of Christianity discoursed upon. 

C. I have heard enough of such cant already. These 
poverty-stricken men and women are rustic and awkward, and 
that is enough. ‘Taste is every thing ; the eye must be suited. 
An excellent plan, that of the lock and key,—excellent. As 
to the discourse, it would not convince me that raggedness is 
not a very stupid condition. Why does not Mr. Loveall 
confine himself to appropriate and pleasing topics ? 

H. He professes to be a teacher of the Gospel ; and will 
you inform me what subject is more appropriate to his office 
than one of which the Gospel is full ? 

C. He has no right to trouble his hearers with discussing 
matters about which men disagree. Different individuals hold 
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different opinions upon this subject. What business has he to 
undertake to decide it? It is a practical question, and should 
be left to practical persons. 

H. Did it ever gceur to you to ask what subject there is 
that every body regards alike ? and also what class of ques- 
tions is likely to be more profitable to be handled in the pulpit, 
than practical questions ? 

C. It is the minister’s business to find that out. He has 
nothing else todo. The fact is, he spends too much time in 
wandering about in huts and hovels. He mingles so much 
with the commonplace and inferior orders that he is in great 
danger of getting tiresome and vulgar to the last degree. 

H. Perhaps I hardly understand you; will you explain 
how, exactly, you would have him occupy himself ? 

C. Why, it is not my vocation to point out the duties of 
other men’s professions. 

H. I beg pardon: Iwas led to the inquiry by observing 
that you had entered, as I thought, on that vocation, already. 

C. One thing he can do, at least. He can cultivate good 
company, refined company, accomplished company. I have 
noticed that his gesticulation is becoming less graceful every 
week, simply from his frequent.contact and intercourse with 
the rude and illiterate mass. He will forget yet, in this ever- 
lasting ‘ doing good,’ as they call it, all the rules of oratory. 

H. And this indicates the direction you would give to his 
efforts ? 

C. Partly, yes; then he should study the best models of 
composition ; acquaint himself with the elegant literature of 
all nations, and make his sermons finished and profound pro- 
ductions. If he would resort somewhat more than he does 
with the more intelligent and aristocratic families, it might be 
of advantage to him. I should be even willing to see him 
more frequently at my own house. 

H. Let me simply say that you are requiring, as you must 
see upon reflection, more than it is given to mortal strength to 
perform. Every class has undoubtedly its claims upon the 
minister ; but if any class should resign its demands cheerfully, 
that class is clearly, the richer and the better informed. 
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C. Oh, I was not speaking of my own advantage, but of 
that of the clergyman himself. 1 can get along quite comfor- 
tably without the assistance of men of his profession. It is for 
his sake that I would extend to him the courtesies of fine 
society. Do not understand me, I pray you, as intimating that 
I feel any dependence on the clergy. 

H. Do you not consider them, as a body, the appointed 
teachers of Christianity? You would hardly throw contempt 
on the Christian religion, I think, even so far as to despise its 
ministers, imperfect and fallible as they are. 

C. No, perhaps not; Christianity I am disposed to look 
upon, after a thorough and impartial examination of it in my 
spare moments, as a good thing for society, a very good thing. 
But it is not in elegant taste to exaggerate it; to be deluded 
into any enthusiasm about it. It is a very clever institu- 
tion. We are safer with it than without it. Gentlemen’s 
property is more secure for it; and it keeps the lower classes 
partially contented and submissive in their places. Well-built 
churches, too, have a neat appearance in a landscape.” I am 
rather pleased with Christianity on the whole. 

H. You will excuse me,I hope, from any farther discussion 
for the present. I shall hope to see you this afternoon. 

C. It is extremely doubtful; the truth is, I am getting 
reconciled to passing half the Sabbath at least at home. 
Activity, and a constrained posture in one’s pew, must be un- 
wholesome after dinner. And then all that charity-talk and 
the contribution-box will be tedious. Good morning, sir. 

H. (walking away.) I have heard of the discouragements 
of the ministry, and I begin to understand what the phrase 
means. If all men were like Mr. Coldcritic, what would 
become of the following tolerably important interests :—what 
would become of human suffering ; of Sabbaths and religious 
instructions ; of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; of the Christian 
Church ; of every generous attribute of the human heart; of 
the progress and elevation and happiness of our race,—of 
man’s immortal spirit ? v. Om. 
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InsTALLATION aT Martzporoven, Mass.—Rev. Horatio Alger, 
late Minister at Chelsea, was installed over the West Parish in Marl- 
borough, January 22, 1845. The services proceeded in the following 
order :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Barnard of Southborough ; 
Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Willson of Grafton ; Sermon, 
by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown ; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. 
Allen of Northborough ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Gilbert of Harvard ; Address 
to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester; Concluding Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Edes of Bolton. 

Mr. Ellis took as his text 2 Peter i. 8: “For if these things be in 
you and abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.”” The Christian 
ministry is the medium through which God communicates spiritual 
gifts to the disciples of Jesus,and the condition that accompanies 
those gifts is that the receivers be neither barren nor unfruitful. The 
office of the ministry is not to sustain itself, nor to perpetuate its 
own power as an institution. ‘Those who exercise its functions are 
not to struggle for their own support, emolument or prerogatives, To 
do that is the work of priestcraft, and priesteraft is what men will be 
left to if the ministry does not consecrate itself to its true, holy and 
legitimate vocation. That vocation is to meet and satisfy the wants 
of man as a religious being placed in a world of temptation ; to address, 
instruct, guide and quicken the sorrowful, tried, sinning heart! of 
humanity. In other words, the object of the preacher should be the 
same with that of the sanctuary, the Sabbath, and the Bible, viz. to 
awaken spiritual life. This indeed is the end for which a Christian 
society exists, to keep strong and increase in its members spiritual life. 
Seeking to comprehend, clearly and distinctly, what are the necessary 
conditions on which this spirituality depends, we find them to be 
chiefly two. 1. The faithful preaching of the true and pure Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Included in such a Gospel, along with the inculcation 
of devout sentiments and all the virtues and graces of character and 
messages of consolation and peace, is also the idea of a supernatural 
revelation connecting together in close bonds the seen and the unseen, 
heaven and earth. The inquiry is often started, What is essential to 
a Christian faith? what is indispensable to it? Now, at the very least, 
as the very first tenet in such a faith, we must believe in the super- 
natural character and origin of the Savior; that he came forth from 
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God; that light has come down from above; that an authority be- 
longed to the teachings of Christ which has never attached to any other 
utterances from human lips. Vast as these admissions are, they are but 
the minimum of Christian faith. The heart of man has always longed, 
on its own testimony, for God, and for some being to guide it to God, 
to be a mediator. In Jesus the longing is answered. He revealed 
God, too, as a Father, rather than as a sovereign; he taught us the 
native powers of the uncorrupt soul; and he opened a way through 
which that soul, when alienated and estranged, may return to its 
home. The faithful preacher must likewise be possessed of broad, 
comprehensive views of human nature and human life, or he will not 
be able to grasp the manifold experiences and troubles of individuals, 
so as to apply the revealed truth as it is most needed. 2. There must 
be also a disposition on the part of those who hear, faithfully to receive 
and obey the message that is thus offered, with all its influences. 
There is probably little reason to fear that there will be among us an 
excess of confidence in the ministry, an implicit reliance on its repre- 
sentations. The periods when there was the strongest inclination to 
this in New England have been, the first half-century after the settle- 
ment of the wilderness, when a state of exile and suffering prompted it, 
and a later era of almost universal theological controversy exciting 
the entire mass of the people. In these times the laymen have shared 
in the zeal of their ministers. But ordinarily have they not been, 
and are they not, too indifferent, regarding preaching as a matter of 
course, a formal thing; and, to use a safe because an equivocal phrase, 
sitting under preaching, either awake or asleep? It must not be so. 
All men must read, study, pray and resolve for themselves. Then 
they will co-operate with the preacher, and he will be speaking to 
awakened souls. Let it be so here. Use every means of religious 
growth, the beautiful ordinances of baptism and commemoration ; 
Jabor in every common duty well; judge for yourselves of doctrine, 
knowing that the awards of the future life must not depend on intel- 
lectual opinions ; and let the solemnities of this occasion quicken all 
in the love of Christ and the service of God. 





Massacuusetts Anti-Trexas Convention.—This dignified and 
imposing assembly was called together for the solemn purpose of pro- 
testing against the threatened measure of the annexation of Texas to 
this Union. It was summoned by a spontaneous conviction in the 
hearts of Massachusetts freemen that the purpose must not be ex- 
ecuted. The apparent yielding of the national Congress furnish- 
ed no apology here for inaction, but rather an argument for more 
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prompt, unequivocal and decisive action. The Convention assembled 
in Boston, at Faneuil Hall, on Wednesday, the 29th day of January, 
1845, and continued in session till the day following. We have seldom 
been more impressed with a sense of the collective power of human 
hearts, the majesty of truth and right confronting injustice and sin, 
than while witnessing the proceedings of this body. 1t was composed 
of mature and earnest men, of various sects, parties and professions. 
Temporary differences were forgotten, and sectional prejudices were 
laid aside, for the calm and deliberate consideration of this weighty 
question. The Convention was presided over ‘by Hon. John M. 
Williams, with great urbanity and impartiality. Delegates were 
present from all portions of the State, representing the feelings and 
opinions of her every section and every permanent interest ; and those 
parts of the hall not occupied by the members were thronged with an 
attentive concourse of citizens, comprising persons of both sexes, 
Manly reasoning and eloquent appeals were addressed to the under- 
standings and consciences of the delegates, and the history of the 
annexation project from its beginning was clearly presented in all its 
singular details. We heard no vituperation, no outbreaks of fanatical 
violence, no indiscriminate abuse, no cant nor rant; but the utterance 
of well-weighed ideas and sober resolves. The emergency was evi- 
dently felt to be a grave one, and it was met in a grave spirit. The 
meeting was worthy the descendants of the founders of the Republic, 
and the strongest determination was avowed to abide faithfully by 
that Constitution which those founders and fathers framed, in all its 
purity and integrity. As the result of the deliberations, an Address, 
of the loftiest tone of morality and patriotism, was unanimously adopt- 
ed and sent forth to the people of the United States. The Address 
meets the question, in the ablest and most thorough manner and with 
excellent temper, on the grounds of its constitutionality and its con- 
nexion with the institution of slavery. It is superfluous to say, we 
hope, that these remarks are made from no partisan preference. They 
are quite suitable to the objects our pages contemplate, and within the 
range of its legitimate topics; for the moral element in the whole 
subject is quite as large as the political. 





ITEMS. 


Tue philanthropic Miss Dix has finished her inspection of the 
prisons in New Jersey, and her report will no doubt have a decided 
influence on the Legislature of that State in ameliorating the condition 
of the prisoners and the insane. 
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LzearNnED men inthe Roman Catholic Church in Germany agitate 
the subject of repealing the ecclesiastical law which forbids to priests 
the right of marriage. 

“Tae difficulty that we alluded to about a year since as having 
sprung up between the Roman Catholic priesthood and people at New 
Orleans, respecting the right to the Cathedral Church, has resulted in 
the success of the clergy. 


Steps have been taken in London towards the formation of a society 
having for its object the Restoration of the Jews to Palestine. It is 
said that signs are appearing in various parts of the world that this vast 
enterprise is before long to be undertaken in earnest. Major Noah is 
seeking to gather a society in New York, having a design similar to 
that just alluded to. 

Hoop, the friend of the English poor, and the poet of the poor, has 
received a merited pension from the Queen. 


A LARGE meeting was lately ‘held, says a London paper, of most 
influential, respectable and competent persons, of all schools of politics, 
to take combined and effective measures for improving the healthiness 
of the dwellings of the poor, especially in the cities and large towns. 
The means proposed for accomplishing this are, the provision of com- 
fortable buildings, ventilation, the supply of water, draining, &c. &c. 
One gentleman declared that, after a thorough examination of each, 
he had rather pass his life in an Irish cabin or a negro slave’s hut than 
in one of the houses assigned to England’s poor but industrious 
laborers. An awful story was told of mothers driven to such necessity 
as to look forward with willingness to the death of their own children, 
for the sake of the fee from the burial-societies!| Evidence was 
afforded that in one district, one thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
souls are crowded into the lanes and alleys comprised within the limits 
of half a quarter of an acre of ground. “ Wealth and death walk 
hand in hand.” One gentleman estimated that by the adoption of such 
ameliorating measures as were proposed, £389,000 might be saved to 
Manchester alone, to say nothing of life, comfort and morals.—Nor 
are we without such reproach, and such need of improvement, in this 
country. One of the foulest injustices in our cities is in the exaction 
that wrings unreasonable rents out of the victims of privation, for 
wretched and decaying abodes, not fit to be inhabited. 


* * By a mistake that happened partly through inadvertence and 
partly through a misapprehension, an article was inserted in the last 
Number which had been printed elsewhere. We were notaware of 
the fact at the time, and our regret is only modified by the circum- 
stance that the article is well worth more than one perusal. 











